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PREFACE. 


Questions  as  to  University  organization  have  lately 
been  so  prominent  in  England,  and  German  models  so 
often  referred  to,  that  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  public  would  have  been  anxious  to  have  the 
best  information  as  to  the  German  Universities ;  and 
that  Prof  Paulsen's  admirable  book  on  the  subject 
("Die  Deutschen  Universitaten,"  Berlin,  1902)  would, 
before  now,  have  been  translated  into  English.  I  hope 
that  this  may  still  be  done  ;  but  in  the  meantime  this 
review  (which  the  Authoress  wrote  at  my  suggestion, 
and  now  allows  me  to  publish)  has  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  the  book  to  English 
notice,  and  giving  those  who  do  not  read  German  an 
abstract  of  Dr.  Paulsen's  views  on  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  points  of  the  University  question.  To  all 
who  know  German,  Dr.  Paulsen's  book  will  be  found 
easy  and  pleasant  reading  :  the  style  is  good,  and  the 
sentences  of  quite  moderate  length. 

On  one  point — how  to  secure,  consistently  with  the 
freedom  of  student  life,  that  the  student  shall  use,  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  means  of  instruction  and  study 
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with  which  the  University  provides  him — I  have 
thought  that  information  as  to  the  practice  in 
American  Universities  and  Colleges  might  be  interesting 
for  comparison  with  German  and  English  methods.  I 
therefore  have  added,  as  an  appendix,  an  extract  from 
the  interesting  report  made  by  Dr.  Gregory  Foster  as 
a  member  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission, 
which  Dr.  Foster  (now  Principal  of  University  College, 
London)  has  permitted  me  to  print.  An  extract 
from  R.  von  Ihering's  "  Scherz  und  Ernst  in  der 
Jurisprudenz  "  on  Uebungen  in  the  teaching  of  law  will 
be  found  in  the  second  appendix. 

That  the  University  teacher  should  keep  himself 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  his  students,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  most  diligent  and  talented, 
but  also  in  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  an  unreasonable  demand.  If  this  can  be 
effected  automatically — the  method  of  teaching  being 
such  as  to  secure  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher — so  much  the  better.  If  the  method  of  teach- 
ing which  secures  this  is  precisely  that  which  is  most 
stimulating  to  the  student,  as  giving  him  an  active 
share  in  the  process  of  learning,  a  further  advantage  is 
gained.  If  such  a  system  is  compared,  in  its  effect  on 
the  ordinary  student,  with  that  in  which  he  is  little 
more  than  a  passive  recipient,  roused  only  by  the 
approach  of  the  examination,  its  advantages  are  obvious. 

There  is  a  close  connexion  between  teaching  and 
research.  The  investigator  trains  his  assistants  ;  and, 
even  in  regard  to  students  from  whom  he  can  expect 
no  assistance,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  successful 
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teacher  than  a  man  who  merely  retails  the  result  of 
others'  researches.  In  the  choice  of  professors,  there- 
fore, men  distinguished  for  original  work  are  rightly 
preferred.  It  is,  however,  unreasonable  to  appoint 
as  professors  men,  however  great  they  may  be  as 
discoverers,  whose  research  work  leaves  them  no  time 
for  teaching,  or  who  take  no  interest  in  it.  They 
should  be  provided  with  laboratories  and  stipends,  but 
not  expected  to  teach  ;  although  they  may  very  reason- 
ably be  connected  with  a  University.  There  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  investigators  who  take  an  interest 
in  teaching,  and  find  that  the  obligation  of  presenting 
a  general  view  of  their  subject  to  students  who  are  only 
entering  on  its  study,  affords  a  wholesome  counter- 
poise to  the  tendency  of  scientific  investigation  to 
specialization  "  ;  *  while  to  the  student,  to  be  intro- 
duced to  his  subject  by  a  master  of  it  must  be 
like  going  over  a  cathedral  with  an  architect  instead  of 
listening  to  the  verger's  oft-repeated  story.  It  would 
be  much  to  be  regretted  if,  even  in  the  interests  of 
research,  the  younger  students  were  deprived  of  the 
stimulus  which  a  really  great  man  exerts. 

*  Paulsen,  p.  247.  His  discussion  of  the  proper  place  of  lectures 
in  University  teaching  is  of  the  highest  interest  and  value. 
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We  all  know  that  in  no  European  country  is 
so  much  expected  of  professors  or  so  much  done 
by  professors  as  in  Germany.  Whoever  would 
understand  German  life  must  not  underrate  the 
respect  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  in  every  part 
of  the  Empire,  for  science  and  its  representa- 
tives. The  Universities  have  steadily  grown  to 
be  a  great  power  in  the  land.  The  State  has 
taken  them  by  the  hand,  or  rather,  clasped  them 
in  a  very  determined  embrace.  Once — and  then 
in  spite  of  divided  governments — they  were  the 
only  representatives  of  German  "  Unity  "  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  the  word.  Now  their  task  is 
different.  They  have  to  hold  their  own  against 
their  formidable  friend.  It  is  for  them  to  keep 
in  view,  by  their  many-sided  labours,  the  rich 
diversity  of  the  national  genius,  and  to  nourish 
the  living  forces  that  strive  against  a  too  rigid 
uniformity. 
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It  has  lately  been  said  in  an  admirable  book, 
"  Die  Deutschen  Universitaten,"  *  by  Doctor 
Friedrich  Paulsen  of  Berlin,  that  the  Universities 
of  Germany  show  a  greater  development  than 
those  of  France  and  England  in  the  direction  of 
unity — unity,  that  is,  in  the  sense  that  the 
country's  intellectual  treasure  is  concentrated  in 
them.  The  University  is  "  the  principal  seat  of 
scientific  work."  It  is  an  understood  thing  in 
Germany  that  all  University  professors  are  men 
of  science  carrying  on  research,  or  scholars  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  {eigentliche  Gelehrte). 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  all — or  at  least  nearly 
all — eigentliche  Gelehrte  are  University  professors. 

The  German  savant  is  at  the  same  time  a 
teacher.  It  is  thus  he  holds  his  place  in  the 
life  of  the  German  people.  "  Our  thinkers  and 
men  of  research,"  says  Dr.  Paulsen,  "  are  known 
to  our  people  not  only  on  paper,  as  authors,  but 
face  to  face  as  personal  teachers."  Many  of  the 
greatest  have  been  pre-eminently  teachers ;  their 
works  have  been  collected  from  notes  taken  at 
their  lectures,  their  spirit  and  method  have  been 
handed  on  by  their  pupils.  Take  whatever  field 
you  will  of  intellectual  achievement,  the  list  of 
great  names  in  the  history  of  science  in  Germany 
would  be  short  if  the  professors  were  all  struck 
off  the  roll. 

*  Berlin.    A.  Asher  &  Co. 
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Of  course  the  teacher  cannot  always  replace 
the  book.  There  is  a  whole  outside  world  of 
plain  people  whose  interest  in  science  has 
nothing  to  do  with  schools  or  controversy  or 
personalities.  As  things  are,  "  school "  and 
"  sect  "  tendencies  are  very  apt  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  scientific  life  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
hard  (harder  than  in  France  or  England)  for  a 
scientific  man  to  make  his  way  outside  University 
circles.  The  faithful  critic  of  "  Die  Deutschen 
Universitaten "  takes  these  things  into  account. 
But  he  turns  gladly  to  the  bright  side.  The 
great  reputation  of  the  German  Universities  was 
won  by  services  to  science  only  possible  to 
"  silent  delight  in  the  matter  itself,  loyalty  in 
work  and  love  of  truth,"  and  this  high  and 
disinterested  spirit  is  the  heritage  of  the  German 
Universities  of  to-day. 

Dr.  Paulsen's  book  is  one  to  read  ;  it  is  too 
full  of  interesting  matter  to  be  condensed  into 
a  review,  and  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  of 
various  questions  can  do  but  poor  justice  to  the 
author's  thoroughness  and  fairness.  Here  and 
there  Dr.  Paulsen  seems  to  undervalue  the  good 
work  done  in  English  and  French  Universities. 
Modern  as  the  book  is,  our  Universities,  especially 
the  younger  ones,  have  moved  on  rapidly  since 
the  author  made  his  notes  for  comparison.  And 
then — English  professors  take  an  interest  in  out- 
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door  games  that  is  deceiving  to  the  very  elect. 
And  our  young  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are — too  modest,  shall  we  say  ?  They  work 
well,  when  a  good  excuse  can  be  found,  and 
when  they  have  time  to  spare  ;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  make  that  impression  abroad. 

And  as  to  the  French  Universities,  the  rein 
may  be  drawn  too  tight  ;  the  Government 
Programme  and  Concours  may  be  a  drag  on  the 
freer  spirits,  but  the  system  has  neither  checked 
the  growth  of  an  admirable  school  of  scientific 
method  nor  lowered  a  noble  intellectual  ideal. 
As  Dr.  Paulsen  admits,  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence can  be  carried  too  far  in  science, 
especially  among  the  lesser  talents.  Much  of 
the  greatest  work  can  and  must  be  done  by  a 
collectivite  of  trained  minds,  without  any  special 
personal  glory  for  any  one  of  them. 

The  scheme  of''  Die  Deutschen  Universitaten  " 
cannot,  unfortunately,  be  followed  here.  The 
short  opening  chapters,  tracing  the  development 
of  the  mediaeval  schools  (founded  either  by  the 
territorial  lords  "  Landesherren "  or  the  munici- 
palities and  controlled  by  the  Church)  to  the 
institutions  of  the  present  day,  are  full  of  inte- 
rest. The  relation  of  the  Universities  to  great 
movements  and  great  personalities  is  fascinating 
to  trace  ;  but  some  features  of  the  modern 
system  and  problems  of  the  present  day  are  of 
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more  immediate  interest,  and  leave  no  place  for 
history  in  these  few  pages. 

It  is  a  long  look  back  from  where  "  young 
Germany "  stands  now  to  the  days  when  theo- 
logy stood  triumphantly  at  the  head  of  the 
Faculties,  and  medicine,  with  a  poor  handful  of 
followers,  hardly  counted  at  all ! 

The  great  achievements  of  German  philo- 
sophers, historians  and  philologists  of  the  19th 
century  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
a  passing  mention.  Still  better  known,  perhaps, 
are  the  results  of  German  research  in  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences.  A  very 
characteristic  development  of  modern  teaching 
is  the  growth  of  the  historical  and  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  two  Faculties  most  resembling  the 
old  "  professional  schools,"  theology  and  law. 
Practical  preparation  for  special  callings  is  no 
longer  what  it  was  ;  systematic  exercise  in  the 
use  of  scientific  apparatus  (including  libraries) 
has  grown  to  be  a  great  and  indispensable  part 
of  University  studies.  Each  professor  has  what 
is  called  a  Seminar  for  his  own  subject  ;  that  is, 
a  room  or  rooms  where  students  can  practise 
research  under  his  direction,  besides  submitting 
to  him  essays  and  exercises  such  as  we  know  in 
England.  The  Seminar  and  JJebungen  (exercises) 
/  in  philology  correspond  to  the  laboratories  and 
demonstrations  in  natural  science  {Naturwissen- 
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schafi).  The  difference  is  indeed  vast  between 
the  modern  organisation  of  studies,  with  its 
demands  on  student  and  professor,  and  the  old 
system  of  "  dogmatic  lectures,"  in  view  of 
an  "  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  one  special 
subject." 

The  teaching  body  of  a  German  University 
consists  of:  (i)  the  professors  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  State,  and  (2)  the  Privatdocenten,  who  are 
invested  by  the  Faculties  with  the  right  to  teach 
in  the  University,  but  receive  no  salary  and  are 
under  no  obligation  to  lecture.  The  professors 
again  are  divided  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
the  difference  being  that  the  ordinary  professors 
take  part  in  the  self-government  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  business  of  the  Faculties,  while 
the  extraordinary  do  not.  The  position  of 
Privatdocent  is  usually  the  stepping-stone  to  a 
professorship.  Of  late  years  paid  assistantships 
(in  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences)  have  been 
introduced,  and  also  a  limited  number  of  stipends 
lasting  four  years,  for  promising  young  Privat- 
docenten,^ 

The  professors  are  properly  State  functionaries, 
with  the  official  duty  of  lecturing  on  a  certain 
subject  or  subjects.  As  with  other  offices  there 
is  no  age  limit  ;  so  long  as  a  man  fulfils  his 

*  "Die  Deutschen  Universitaten,"  p.  136. 
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duties  he  holds  his  post.  Unlike  other  offices 
the  post  has  no  pension  attached  to  it.  In  place 
of  this  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
professor  can  be  released  from  the  obligation  to 
lecture  but  continue  to  draw  his  salary.  There 
is  no  compulsory  retirement. 

The  professors  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Ministry  (of  the  State  ;  for  instance,  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia), 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  enjoy  a  freedom  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  labours,  and  a  degree 
of  self-government,  which  exists  in  no  other 
department.  In  the  i8th  century  the  State 
interfered  continually,  with  decrees  respecting 
the  matter  and  form  of  University  instruction. 
That  day  is  gone  by.  The  Universities  of  the 
19th  century  conquered  their  place  as  scientific 
institutions,  and,  with  it,  freedom  as  a  necessity 
of  their  being. 

Now  they  are  left  to  regulate  their  own 
activities,  save  that  the  Education  Authority 
insists  on  their  taking  account,  in  their  curri- 
culum, of  the  State  examinations,  as  well  as  of 
scientific  progress  in  general. 

In  the  appointment  of  professors  the  Faculties 
take  part  as  well  as  the  State.  When  a  pro- 
fessorship in  a  given  Faculty  is  vacant  the 
Faculty  has  the  right  of  laying  certain  names 
before  the  Ministry,  but  the  Ministry  is  not 
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bound  to  accept  any  one  of  these,  and  may- 
appoint  a  man  not  proposed  at  all.* 

Naturally,  appointments  made  in  this  way 
have  often  given  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction  and 
bitterness.  But  the  result  of  much  debate 
seems  to  be  :  such  a  plan  as  succession  by 
seniority  would  be  fatal  to  the  essential  character 
of  the  University  as  a  scientific  institution  ; 
at  the  same  time  canvassing,  testimonials  and 
competitive  examinations  have  been  judged,  in 
Germany,  unsatisfactory  and  ineffectual  methods 
of  finding  a  new  professor.  The  right  of  the 
Faculties  to  propose  names  gives  a  certain  guaran- 
tee of  the  scientific  worth  of  candidates,  and  is 
a  safeguard  against  ministerial  Absolutismus  and 
party  influence  in  these  appointments. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Faculties  were  left 
entirely  to  appoint  their  own  professors,  there 
would  be  only  too  much  room  for  "  Sekt "  and 
clique  feeling,  intrigue  and  wirepulling.  The 
present  system  has  worked  well  for  the  all-impor- 
tant end,  the  putting  of  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

In  German  University  circles,  and  that  is  as 
much  as  to  say  in  a  great  number  of  minds, 
there  is  a  strong  opinion  that  the  professor  should, 
before  all,  be  a  man  of  great  scientific  distinction. 
Whether  he  have  a  gift  for  teaching  or  not  is  a 

*  '^Die  Deutschen  Universitaten,"  p.  loi. 
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secondary  consideration.  "  The  University  is 
inclined  to  regard  itself  firstly  as  a  scientific 
institution,  secondly  as  a  teaching  institution."* 
This  was  not  the  original  purpose  of  the  "  high 
schools,"  to  give  them  their  old  name  ;  the 
1 8th  century  first  saw  the  change  which  was 
to  be  fully  accomplished  in  the  19th.  It  was 
in  the  age  of  the  "  highest  intellectual  produc- 
tiveness "  of  the  German  nation,  the  age  of 
Goethe  and  Kant,  that  the  new  idea  of  the 
University  gained  strength.  It  grew  quickly 
stronger  and  was  finally  supreme. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  on  what  grounds 
the  Faculties  themselves  confer  the  right  to 
lecture,  that  is,  the  title  of  Privatdocent.  The 
first  condition  of  a  candidate's  success  is  his 
proved  ability  to  do  independent  scientific  work. 
Every  other  qualification  falls  into  the  back- 
ground. His  reception  into  the  teaching  body  of 
the  University  depends  on  the  scientific  contents 
of  the  work  laid  before  the  Faculty,  not  on 
qualities  of  form  or  exposition.  The  inaugural 
lecture  may  be  said  to  be  a  formality.  In  fact, 
the  professor  who  realises  the  modern  ideal  is  the 
independent  thinker  rather  than  the  teacher 
who  can  lucidly  impart  knowledge,  the  man  of 
research  rather  than  the  gifted  lecturer.f 

*  "  Dk  Deutschen  Universitaten,"  p.  204. 
\  "  Die  Deutschen  Universitaten,"  p.  206. 
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The  professor  has  two  sources  of  income  :  his 
official  salary,  and  his  fees  from  those  attending 
his  private  lectures  {Privatvorlesungen) — as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  public  "  and  free  lectures 
of  which  he  is  bound  to  deliver  a  certain 
number. 

The  system  of  fees  for  the  Privatvorlesungen 
(which  has  been  much  attacked)  is  of  ancient 
origin.  Fees  were  paid  in  the  medieval  Univer- 
sities. In  the  1 6th  century,  with  the  great 
changes  brought  about  by  the  humanist  move- 
ment and  the  increasing  hold  of  the  State 
on  the  Universities,  came  the  foundation  of  paid 
lectureships  in  all  the  Faculties,  the  holders  of 
which  were  bound  also  to  hold,  gratis^  such 
lectures  as  were  necessary  in  preparation  for  the 
examinations  of  those  .days.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  customary  for  younger  (and  unpaid) 
masters  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  to  give 
private  instruction  to  the  insufficiently  prepared 
students.  For  this  the  student  paid  a  fee.  The 
paid  professors  also  could  and  did  teach  privately 
and  take  fees  for  it.  The  private  lecture  system 
gained  ground  more  as  evil  times  brought  down 
the  University  salaries  ;  it  flourished  in  the 
newer  Universities  (Halle,  Gottingen).  Not  the 
covetousness  of  professors,  but  the  general  state 
of  University  affairs  was  responsible  for  this. 
The  Universities  were  very  poorly  endowed  ;  a 
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professor's  salary  just  supported  life.  An  addi- 
tional income  from  somewhere  was  presupposed 
and  was  certainly  necessary.  Theologians  could 
draw  the  income  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  ; 
jurists,  fees  for  professional  services  ;  physicians, 
the  proceeds  of  a  medical  practice  ;  the  Philo- 
sophical Faculty  was  thrown  chiefly  on  fees  for 
private  lectures.  And  more  of  these  were  re- 
quired by  the  students  (and  expected  by  the 
authorities)  as  the  field  of  science  widened,  and 
methods  of  teaching  advanced  correspondingly. 

In  the  1 8th  century  payment  of  fees  by 
students  or  their  families  had  become  an  estab- 
lished system.  Experience  had  taught  that 
better  results  were  attained  so  ;  greater  zeal  and 
industry,  in  teachers  and  learners,  had  justified 
the  change  by  which  the  public  lecture  lost  in 
importance. 

In  the  19th  century  the  paid  Privatvorles- 
ungen  (so  called,  though  the  lectures  are  held 
in  the  University  buildings,  and  the  fees  re- 
ceived officially  by  the  Quaestor)  became  and 
now  are  the  chief  part  of  a  professor's  duty. 
At  the  same  time  the  practical  work  {Seminar- 
ubungen)^  which  is  -  of  great  importance  to  the 
student,  is  usually  free,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  lecture-fees  generally  are  extremely 
low. 

In  Austria  fees  have  been  entirely  abolished, 
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the  professors  being  compensated  by  raised 
salaries.  Dr.  Paulsen  does  not  believe  that 
Germany  would  do  well  to  adopt  this  plan. 
He  approves,  however,  of  two  changes  intro- 
duced in  1897  by  the  Prussian  Government: 
(i)  a  rise  of  salary  according  to  length  of 
service  ;  (2)  a  rule  by  which  fees  exceeding 
3,000  marks  yearly  (4,500  in  Berlin)  pay  a 
certain  tax,  that  is,  one-half  of  the  surplus  is 
paid  into  the  Government  fund  {Staats-kasse)  as 
a  help  towards  the  raised  salaries."* 

Dr.  Paulsen,  however,  considers  that  the 
much-discussed  system  of  "  double-payment  " 
has  its  drawbacks,  this  among  others,  that  there 
is  an  inequality  of  recompense  without  a  corres- 
ponding inequality  of  valuable  work  in  the 
University,  such  as  exists  in  no  other  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service. 

This  extraordinary  inequality  arises,  of  course, 
from  many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
different  subjects  professed,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  a  given  Faculty,  and  the  number  of 
lectures  required.  Besides,  a  lecturer's  person- 
ality and  reputation  are  factors  that  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  majority  of  professors 
wish  to  see  the  system  maintained,  not  only 
those  blessed  with  a  large  income  by  its  means. 

*  "Die  Deutschen  Universitaten,"  p.  114. 
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As  Dr.  Paulsen  argues,  the  fact  that  the  professor 
does  not  look  to  the  Government  fund  for  the 
whole  of  his  income  gives  him  a  certain  measure 
of  independence,  and  this  is  much  to  the  good. 

Again,  the  effect  of  fixed  salaries  would  not 
be  to  bring  out  more  zeal  and  a  greater  sum- 
total  of  work.  Human  nature  inclines  quite  the 
other  way.  Dr.  Paulsen  himself  (judging  from 
the  experience  of  all  other  Government  depart- 
ments) would  look  for  a  setting-in  of  official 
laziness  (Bureautrdgheit)  among  professors. 
Supervision  by  the  State  would  be  necessary  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  officialism,  once 
admitted,  would  spread  over  the  work  of  the 
University,  as  in  the  case  of  the  training  schools 
for  teachers.  The  dreaded  influence  of  party 
could  not  be  kept  at  bay.  The  hard-and-fast 
programme  of  instruction  and  course  of  study 
for  certain  examinations  would  replace  the  free- 
dom within  its  own  walls  that  is  justly  the  boast 
of  the  German  University. 

Lastly,  the  relation  of  the  professor  to  his 
hearers  would  suffer.  As  things  are  now,  the 
student  chooses  his  professor  and  gives  some- 
thing in  return  for  his  teaching  and  direction. 
The  professor  has  a  personal  and  not  only  an 
official  duty  towards  each  student,  and  the 
student  is  certainly  free  from  the  temptation  to 
waste  his  time  and  scatter  his  forces,  amid  a 
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bewildering  abundance  of  free  and  interesting 
lectures  on  subjects  outside  his  own.  It  is  a 
good  working  rule  that  what  is  paid  for  is  best 
appreciated  and  most  perseveringly  used. 

Times  have  changed,  and  things  academic 
with  them,  but  the  relation  between  professor 
and  student  in  Germany  remains  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  though  less  intimate  (especially  in 
the  large  Universities)  than  it  was  in  the  simpler 
days  gone  by.  Conflicts  are  very  rare.  "  It  is 
a  relation  of  frank  esteem  and  mutual  confi- 
dence." Above  all,  it  rests  on  entire  freedom. 
To  the  German  student  the  professor  is  not  so 
much  an  authority  placed  over  him  as  an  older 
brother-in-arms  in  the  service  of  science. 

The  Seminar  especially  gives  opportunities  for 
comradeship  in  scientific  work  which  no  student 
need  miss  but  by  his  own  fault.  The  Seminar 
a  growth  of  the  1 8th  century,  have  reached  a  very 
high  development  in  these  days.  They  represent 
a  most  important  side  of  the  German  University 
system.  In  them  the  master  trains  his  pupils  in 
scientific  method,  puts  the  instruments  of  re- 
search into  their  hands  and  teaches  them  how 
to  use  them.  He  shapes  them  to  be  his  fellow- 
workers  and,  in  some  cases,  the  school  which 
it  is  the  dearest  ambition  of  the  German  pro- 
fessor to  found.  The  State  has  proved  herself 
here  the  stout  ally  of  Science  (who,  indeed,  has 
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paid  her  back  with  interest — in  men).  Libraries 
and  work-rooms  for  the  Seminare  in  the  philo- 
sophical and  theological  faculties  have  become 
part  of  the  outfit  of  the  German  University. 
Like  the  laboratories  and  Institute  for  the  natural 
sciences,  they  are  endowed  by  the  Government. 
The  costliness  and  magnificent  equipment  of 
these  last  are  well  known  to  everyone  in 
England  who  is  interested  in  science.  The  new 
Seminare  and  Institute  of  the  University  of  Stras- 
burg  cost  nearly  14  million  marks.  The 
example  of  Germany  has  deeply  influenced 
other  countries,  especially  the  United  States  ; 
and  every  German  feels  a  natural  pride  in  his 
country's  pre-eminence  in  this  respect.  But 
philosophers  sometimes  put  in  a  word,  as  Dr. 
Paulsen  has  done,  on  another  side  of  the 
question.  The  author  of  "  Die  Deutschen 
Universitaten reminds  his  hearers  that  an  over- 
whelming abundance  of  apparatus  is  not  an 
unmixed  good  for  young  science  students.  They 
can  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  spoilt  by  it  for  the 
less  liberal  circumstances  and  sharper  difficulties 
of  their  real  life's  work.  But  this  implies  no 
criticism  of  the  Seminar  system  itself.  The 
results  are  wholly  admirable. 

Another  element  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
Universities  and  to  science  in  Germany  is  the 
body  of  Privatdocenten  already  mentioned. 
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The  Habilitation  of  a  Privatdocent^  as  his 
reception  into  the  teaching  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  called,  is  not  an  affair  of  competition 
or  favour.  It  depends  on  proofs  of  his  scientific 
competence,  in  the  shape  of  some  original  work 
laid  before  the  Faculty  from  which  he  is  to 
receive  the  right  to  lecture.  By  this  Habilita- 
tion he  enters  the  learned  corporation,  but  not 
the  official  ranks.  He  is  not  in  the  service  of 
the  Government,  and  need  not  lecture  unless 
he  wishes  to  do  so  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
can,  if  he  will,  collect  a  number  of  hearers 
round  him  and  become  a  centre  of  scientific 
activity.  His  work,  supplementing  the  pro- 
fessor's, is  indispensable  to  the  students.  He 
often  stands  very  near  to  them  in  age  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  this  is  a  real  advantage.  As  for 
his  own  career,  the  post  of  Privatdocent  is  a 
valuable  probation.  He  qualifies  for  a  professor- 
ship, gaining  experience  in  dealing  with  students 
and  the  habit  of  handling  scientific  subjects  in 
the  right  way  for  a  University  audience,  not  an 
unimportant  point. 

Naturally,  not  every  Privatdocent  goes  on  to  a 
professorship  ;  some  take  orders  or  accept  posts 
in  schools,  libraries  and  so  on.  But  most  of 
them  keep  to  their  calling,  and  thus  a  German 
University  always  has  at  its  service  two  classes 
of  lecturers  :  the  professors  and  the  Privatdocenten^ 
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young  men  winning  their  academic  spurs  or 
others  who,  for  some  reason,  prefer  perfect  free- 
dom to  holding  a  paid  official  post. 

This  system  of  a  double  staff  has  been  called  the 
source  of  the  German  University's  strength.  It 
is  certainly  a  plan  that  secures  progress  and 
thoroughness.     The  position  of  a  Frivatdocent 
has  great  charms  for  some  of  the  best,  most 
independent    and   fruitful  minds.    As  for  the 
students,  their  good  is  undoubtedly  served  by 
having  the  two  generations   of  scientific  men 
among  their  teachers.    And  for  the  professors 
there  is  the  wholesome  necessity  of  defending, 
so  to  speak,  their  own  influence  and  considera- 
tion.     Even  the  man  with  a  made  reputation 
cannot  doze  at  his  post,  if  he  would  not  see  his 
scientific  authority  slipping  from  him,  as  the 
work  of  research  and  discovery  is  pushed  on  by 
his  fresh  young  colleagues.    The  position  of  the 
Frivatdocent  is  called  "  the  freest "  (academically 
speaking)  "  in  the  world."    The  word  "  free  " 
brings  us  back  to  the  first  pre-occupation  of 
those  who,  like  Paulsen,  love  the  Universities  of 
their  country  loyally,  critically  and  watchfully. 
The    chapters    on    Lehrfreiheit   are    the  most 
interesting  in  this  candid  and  thoughtful  book. 

Lehrfreiheit  is  the  pride  of  the  German 
Universities.  What  does  it  imply  ?  Freedom 
of  thought,  the  precious  substitute  for  other 
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freedom  in  Germany,  has  its  chief  seat  in  the 
University.  Hence  the  great  general  sensitive- 
ness as  to  any  restrictions  here.  Freedom  of 
thought,  full  freedom  in  research  and  teaching 
are  jealously  guarded  ("  as  the  palladium  of  the 
unwritten  constitution  of  the  German  people"). 
The  days  are  over  v^hen  tradition  and  dogma 
set  bounds  to  enquiry,  v^hen  all  that  the  Uni- 
versity professor  had  to  do  was  to  distribute  to 
his  hearers  the  stored-up  learning  of  the  past. 
Since  the  i8th  century  the  task  of  the  Uni- 
versities has  been  to  push  forward  continually 
the  frontiers  of  science.  For  this  work,  scientific 
teaching  must  be  absolutely  free.  For  "teachers 
and  hearers  there  can  be  no  thoughts  bidden  or 
forbidden."  This  is  the  only  standard  of  free- 
dom which  the  German  Universities  will 
accept. 

Now  a  certain  danger  in  this — not  social,  but 
scientific — is  recognised  by  thoughtful  Germans. 
In  the  theological  and  philosophical  faculties,  in 
the  Geisteswissenschaften  which  leave  so  much 
room  for  Subjektivitdt^  originality  is  too  often 
the  one  aim  of  the  theorist.  The  desire  to 
found  a  "  system "  haunts  too  many  academic 
chairs.  Yet  the  conclusion  of  the  German 
critic  is  :  such  is  the  price  of  freedom,  and  it 
must  be  paid.  The  German  University  cannot 
turn  back ;  her  proud  claim  is  to  be  a  seeker 
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and  finder  of  truth ;  the  search,  with  all  its 
dangers,  cannot  be  renounced. 

Full  freedom  is,  of  course,  the  acknowledged 
right  of  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  in  which 
new  conclusions  are  reached  from  premises  that 
can  be  neither  doubted  nor  disputed,  and  which 
can  be  established  by  demonstration.  If,  now 
and  then,  attempts  are  made  to  limit  the  Lehr- 
freiheit  so  dearly  prized,  it  is  when  science  and 
criticism  have  to  do  with  subjects  from  which 
personal  conviction,  temperament  and  human 
feeling  cannot  be  shut  out,  however  scientific 
the  method  of  the  lecturer.  Dr.  Paulsen 
maintains  that  the  theorist  who  stands  aloof 
with  perfect  impartiality  and  indifference  to 
theorize  on  religion,  law,  social  science  and 
political  science  has  no  true  grasp  on  these 
subjects,  and  cannot  handle  them  with  any  real 
power;  and  yet  the  thinker  of  intense  convic- 
tions must  discuss  theory,  with  practice  staring 
him  in  the  face.  Opposed  to  the  theories  of 
the  Geisteswis sens chaf ten  is  the  order  of  things 
established  by  practical  men  for  the  needs  of  real 
life.  Part  of  the  professor's  work  is  to  prepare 
his  hearers  for  a  practical  function  in  society, 
and  the  problems  arising  where  conviction  and 
expediency  clash  must  be  solved  for  them  as 
well  as  for  himself. 

The  opposition  is,  to  use  Dr.  Paulsen's  expres- 
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sion,  "  between  the  two  essential  sides  of  human 
nature,  between  intelligence  and  will." 

This  opposition  is  naturally  most  acute  in 
theological  studies.  In  the  Faculty  of  Catholic 
Theology  there  is  necessarily  very  little  conflict ;  ] 
the  Church  is  infallible,  and  obedience  the  first 
virtue  of  the  University  professor  as  of  other 
good  Catholics.  But  in  Protestantism  the  posi- 
tion is  different.  The  Protestant  Church,  while 
not  claiming  infallibility,  lays  down  a  certain 
established  body  of  doctrine  as  the  foundation 
from  which  all  development  must  proceed ;  and 
the  Protestant  State  demands  of  the  official 
professor  that  he  should  be  a  Christian  and  a 
Protestant.  This  because  the  element  of  per- 
sonal judgment  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  study 
and  exposition  of  religion  and  the  moral  nature 
of  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  lecturer 
would  choose  a  chair  of  Protestant  Theology  as 
the  place  from  which  to  profess  a  personal 
judgment  against  Christianity  and  Protestantism, 
but  the  author  of  "  Die  Deutschen  Universitaten  " 
puts  this  as  a  case  for  consideration,  if  an  ex- 
treme one.  He  strongly  urges  the  impossibility 
of  the  professor's  serving  the  State  in  this 
capacity  if  he  has  no  inner  conviction ;  and  if 
he  loses  a  conviction  once  held,  "  he  must,  in 
honour,  lay  down  his  office." 
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This  is  an  interesting  opinion  on  a  question 
which  must  continue  to  provoke  warm  contro- 
versy in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Germany. 
The  State,  unless  it  abandons  the  very  principle 
of  Lehrfreiheit  and  the  tradition  of  progress, 
surely  cannot  demand  of  any  man  more  than  an 
absolute  scientific  integrity  in  his  teaching. 
Still,  the  great  inherent  difEculty  in  this, 
where  theology  is  concerned,  must  be  honestly 
admitted. 

The  question  of  Lehrfreiheit  in  philosophy  is 
more  easily  settled — more  easily,  that  is,  for  Dr. 
Paulsen.  There  is  terse  wisdom  in  his  observa- 
tion :  "  Philosophy  in  any  case  demands  that 
nothing  be  taken  for  granted.  A  philosophy 
having  the  goal  marked  out  beforehand  to 
which  thought  must  come  or  beyond  which  it 
may  not  go  is  nothing  —  at  least,  it  is  no 
philosophy." 

This  is  excellent.  But  why  should  the  principle 
of  Lehrfreiheit  be  so  fully  granted  in  the  case  of 
philosophy  and  carefully  limited  for  theology  ? 
The  simplest  explanation  is  that  the  author  of 
"  Die  Deutschen  Universitaten  "  is  a  philosopher 
himself.  We  know  him  to  be  the  author  of  a 
system  of  Ethics  and  a  life  of  Kant.  It  is  natural 
for  a  man  to  defend  his  own  field.  But  the  theo- 
logian has  an  equal  right.  The  State  cannot 
nationalize  religion  quite  as  it  nationalizes  rail- 
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ways.  The  possible  convenience  of  the  State  is 
not  a  good  enough  reason  for  checking  specula- 
tion in  any  field  of  thought.  This  is  the  argument 
used  to  defend  the  liberty  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation against  the  ultramontane  critics  of  the 
Universities.  It  is  surely  of  equal  force  as  a 
weapon  of  defence  for  the  speculative  Protestant 
theologians.  Besides,  it  is  wasted  labour  to  bar 
the  side  door  when  the  front  door  is  thrown 
wide  open. 

Last  comes  the  question  of  Lehrfreiheit  in  the 
political  and  social  sciences. 

The  State  has  properly  no  canon  or  doctrine 
as  to  its  own  nature,  functions  and  rights,  and, 
for  this  reason,  "  the  ruling  party  sets  up  its  own 
adopted  doctrine  as  orthodoxy."  Those  who  are 
suspected  of  error  must  be  kept  out  of  public 
educational  institutions,  for  the  safety  of  the 
State  and  society.  The  University  professor  has 
a  double  duty  ;  he  is  an  official,  and  has  to  form 
the  ideas  of  future  officials.  If  he  fails  to  do 
this  correctly,  the  State  must  remind  him  of  his 
duty,  and,  if  he  is  obstinate,  remove  him,  or,  at 
least,  set  a  right-thinking  professor  beside  him, 
to  guard  against  dangerous  misunderstandings. 
Thus  far  the  Government.  Dr.  Paulsen  states 
the  case  for  the  professors.  If  there  is  a  science 
of  the  State  and  society,  it  can  only  stand  on  the 
same  ground  as  every  other  science — free  exami- 
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nation  of  facts.  Instruction  in  political  and 
social  science  can  have  no  theoretical  significance 
under  any  other  conditions,  at  the  best  it  would 
have  "  a  certain  technical  value  as  a  means  for 
the  powers  to  keep  themselves  in  power." 

But,  for  the  people  and  "  the  State  as  such," 
the  only  interest  is  truth.  The  professors  of 
political  and  social  science  are  there  to  be  in- 
corruptible seekers  after  both.  The  State  can 
only  serve  its  own  purpose  by  keeping  their 
office  aloof  from  interested  influences. 

But,  in  discussing  the  personal  attitude  of 
professors  towards  the  existing  Government,  Dr. 
Paulsen  expresses  strong  views  on  the  limits  of 
Lehrfreiheit.  He  thinks  that  if  a  professor  is 
brought  ("  by  reflection  on  the  nature  of  the 
State,  or  by  Tolstoian  eloquence ")  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  existing  regime  is  founded  on 
wrong,  and  its  overthrow  a  desirable  end  ;  in 
fact,  if  he  becomes  a  convinced  Anarchist  or 
Social  Democrat,  he  is  not  in  his  place  as  a 
State-endowed  professor  of  political  or  social 
science.  And  if  he  not  only  holds  these  con- 
victions, but  lectures  in  support  of  them,  the 
State  cannot  let  him  remain  at  his  post. 

Political  controversy  is  not  allowed  to  take  up 
much  space  in  "  Die  Deutschen  Universitaten," 
but  the  author's  attitude  towards  "  the  uncom- 
promising party  of  revolution "  is  quite  clear. 
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He  has  no  faith  in  the  methods  of  Social  De- 
mocracy, but  he  is  too  just  to  deny  that  it  has  a 
certain  ideal,  needed  badly  enough  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  a  record  of  some  good 
work  accomplished.  Himself  a  supporter  of 
the  established  order,  he  is  able  to  plead  with 
all  the  more  force  for  a  wise  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  Privatdocenfs  politics.  The 
Privatdocent  has  not  the  official  standing  which 
creates  official  obligations.  The  State  has  not 
the  same  hold  on  him  as  on  the  professor.  But 
the  question  has  already  arisen  whether  the  fact 
of  belonging  to  the  Social  Democratic  party 
should,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  cause  for  exclusion 
from  the  University.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment considered  (in  the  case  of  Dr.  Arons,  a 
Privatdocent  of  Berlin)  that  it  was.^  But  the 
Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  was  by  no  means  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  Ministry,  and  maintained  that  there  was  no 
political  danger  in  a  docenfs  lecturing  on  physics 
in  the  University,  and  being,  at  the  same  time, 
an  active  member  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party.  The  judgment  of  the  Faculty  was  re- 
versed, it  is  true,  and  the  Ministry,  as  the  higher 
tribunal  for  such  cases,  deprived  the  Privat- 
docent of  the  right  to  lecture.  But  in  their 
*  "  Die  Deutschen  Universitaten,"  p.  320. 
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broad  and  courageous  view  the  Berlin  professors 
upheld  the  traditions  of  the  German  University, 
which  has  been,  and  is,  as  is  finely  said  in  "  Die 
Deutschen  Universitaten,"  the  Conscience  of  the 
people.  In  the  Universities  must  be  kept  alive 
"  the  keenest  sensitiveness  to  right  and  wrong," 
and  from  them  must  come  unbiassed  judgment 
on  the  vexed  and  difficult  questions  of  the  State 
and  social  life.  They  must  stand  for  truth — and 
not  always  without  sacrifices — where  interests 
and  prejudices  persuade  otherwise,  very  much  as 
the  rack  and  the  stake  persuaded  in  their  day. 

This  subject  can  only  be  touched  on  here, 
and  yet  Lehrfreiheit  interests  us  as  an  English 
question.  Not  because  the  Government  here 
will  not  permit  thinking  people  to  say  this  and 
that.  It  is  not  so  simple  a  matter.  The 
Englishman's  freedom  under  the  State  is  greater 
than  the  German's  ;  but  the  German  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  Englishman  in  freedom  under 
public  opinion ;  freedom,  that  is,  to  speak  with- 
out euphemism  or  cant  or  cautious  correct- 
ness on  religious  and  moral  questions,  to  use 
direct  speech  and  not  the  solemn  dialect  of  the 
Churches  and  the  Press.  We  have  not  cared  to 
be  known  as  a  scientific  people.  By  a  certain 
confusion  of  ideas  in  the  Continental  mind  we 
are  reputed  a  religious  people.  We  have  brought 
this  on  ourselves.    Abstract  thinking  is  not  a 
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national  habit  with  us.  Our  honest,  simple 
bigotry  is  a  childish  trait,  strange  in  an  old,  great 
and  world-encircling  nation.  Its  survival  warns 
us  that  our  education  is  far  from  full-grown, 
even  if  we  had  not  heard  other  and  most  urgent 
warnings  from  our  practical  men  of  business, 
pointing  to  eager  and  determined  Germany. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  position  of 
students. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  a  German 
University  are  regulated  by  the  State.  The 
diploma  called  the  Reifezeugnis  *  or  Maturi- 
tdtszeugnis  {certificat  de  fin  d'etudes  in  France) 
must  be  presented  as  a  proof  that  the  intending 
student  has  passed  the  examination  which  closes 
the  higher-school  course.  Candidates  prepared 
by  private  study  can  go  up  for  the  certificate, 
but  the  number  of  these  is  very  small.  Most 
German  boys  go  through  the  nine  classes  of  the 
school  before  entering  their  University  or  Uni- 
versities, for  a  great  number  of  students  divide 
the  years  of  study  between  two  or  more  centres 
of  learning. 

The  range  of  alternative  subjects,  which  may 
be  taken  in  preparation  for  the  University,  is 
much  wider  now  than  in  former  days.  New 

*  "  Die  Deutschen  Universitaten,"  p.  352.  The  chapters 
on  this  subject,  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here  for  want  of 
space,  are  most  instructive. 
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types  of  higher  schools  have  arisen,  in  which 
Greek  is  not  taught  ;  modern  languages  and 
science  have  gained  immensely  in  importance. 

The  exit-examination  [Abgangsprufung)  is  the 
step  straight  from  the  school  to  the  University. 
This  regulation  is  condemned  by  Dr.  Paulsen, 
whose  discussion  of  the  system  is  most  interesting 
and  full  of  wise  suggestions,  showing  insight 
into  those  all-important  parts  of  the  question 
where  officialism  has  proved  itself  entirely  out 
of  its  depth. 

The  object  of  examining  on  the  school-work 
is  to  prevent  the  ill-prepared,  the  incapable  and 
the  idle  from  slipping  into  the  University  ;  but, 
as  Dr.  Paulsen  shows,  there  could  be  no  worse 
preparation  for  the  University  system  of  study 
and  University  life  in  general  than  the  last  years 
of  school  as  regulated,  for  instance,  in  Prussia. 
The  boys  in  the  top  class  of  the  Gymnasium 
(youths  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
as  a  rule)  do  their  work  under  the  same  strict 
regulation  of  tasks,  hours  and  so  forth  as  the 
little  boys  in  the  lowest  class.  They  work  under 
very  high  pressure,  with  the  exit-examination 
before  them.  A  natural  and  frequent  result  is 
that,  when  the  examination  is  passed  and  the 
full  liberty  of  University  life  suddenly  replaces 
the  iron  regime  of  school,  they  begin  their 
student  career  wild  for  freedom  and  a  good 
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time.  Their  studies  suffer,  and  their  morale. 
Dr.  Paulsen's  observation  that  the  year  imme- 
diately following  school  is  the  best  time  for 
military  service  seems  most  just.  The  physical 
exercise  of  army-training  comes  opportunely 
after  a  long  and  intense  mental  strain.  Besides, 
the  change  of  discipline— but  continued  disci- 
pline— checks  the  plunge  into  absolute  freedom 
that  tries  the  equilibrium  of  all  but  the  very 
steady. 

"  Absolute  freedom "  is  not  an  exaggerated 
expression.  The  years  at  the  University  are  the 
freest  in  the  life  of  a  German.  The  student 
arranges,  independently  of  authority,  hov^  and 
where  he  will  live  ;  he  chooses  his  companions 
and  surroundings  and  pays  the  price  that  suits 
him  for  his  board  and  lodging.  He  disposes  of 
his  time  as  he  thinks  fit,  selects  of  his  own  free 
will  the  lectures  he  will  attend  and  the  professors 
he  will  hear,  and  neglects,  at  his  own  risk,  those 
that  do  not  attract  him.  No  one  has — officially, 
at  least — the  right  to  enquire  what  he  does  or 
why  he  does  it. 

The  Lernfreiheit  of  the  student  in  a  German 
University  extends  even  to  the  liberty  to  do  no 
learning  at  all.  Naturally,  not  all  students 
can  stand  the  test.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
studiously  minded  the  choice  of  lectures  is 
sometimes  very  mistaken  and  unsystematic,  and 
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time  wasted  that  is  afterwards  bitterly  and  vainly- 
regretted. 

The  risk  of  misuse  of  time  in  other  ways 
besides  attendance  at  miscellaneous  lectures  is 
very  obvious  indeed.  The  gaieties  of  student 
life  are  all  but  irresistible  to  a  great  many  young 
men.  It  has  been  suggested  that  greater  restric- 
tion of  liberty,  stricter  supervision  and  more 
compulsion  in  the  matter  of  studies  would  work 
out  well,  in  the  end,  for  the  Universities.  There 
is  every  reason  to  think  the  contrary,  and  Dr. 
Paulsen  is  convincing  on  this  point.  In  his 
opinion  the  only  effectual  pressure  from  without 
is  a  severe  State-examination.  "  The  educating 
force  of  reality,"  to  use  Dr.  Paulsen's  admirable 
expression,  is  in  the  examination  looming  at  the 
end  of  the  student  years.  The  young  man's 
future  depends  on  it  to  a  great  extent.  The 
necessity  of  being  ready  for  the  test  is  very 
bracing  to  flagging  or  misdirected  energies. 

Such  an  effect  could  never  be  hoped  for  from 
the  various  plans  that  have  been  proposed  to 
compel  students  to  work.  The  University  can- 
not go  back  to  the  mediaeval  college-system,  and 
without  it  supervision  is  not  practicable. 

One  authority  on  the  subject  (Schmoller  : 
"  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Gesetzgebung,"  1886)  proposed 
that  every  student's  attendance  at  lectures  should 
be  noted   by  the   authorities,  and   the  result 
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reported  to  parents  at  the  end  of  every  semester. 
This  process,  at  the  larger  Universities,  is  rather 
more  easily  imagined  than  carried  out.  Even  if 
it  could  be  done  (by  a  roll-call,  or  by  an  official 
marking  the  names  of  those  present,  or  by  the 
students  themselves  signing  a  book)  for  every 
lecture  in  the  day,  the  effect  could  not  be  good. 
The  best,  most  hardworking  and  most  original 
students  would  be  forced  into  a  state  of  wounded 
self-respect  and  revolt.  The  others  would  easily 
find  ways  to  dodge  supervision  and  yet  secure 
official  testimony  to  their  regular  attendance ; 
which  would  leave  matters  worse  than  they 
could  be  under  the  free  system,  and  would  be 
misleading  to  parents  and  University  authorities 
alike. 

Yearly  or  half-yearly  examinations  have  also 
been  suggested,  but  the  objections  are  overwhelm- 
ing. Either  the  examiners  must  be  worked  to 
death  or  the  examinations  become  a  mere  farce. 
The  good,  mediocre  and  bad  workers  among  the 
students  would  suffer  equally  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  restraint,  routine  and  superficiality 
which  such  a  system  would  bring  about  ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  ways  that  could  be  found,  by  the 
black  sheep,  to  escape  the  benefits  forced  upon 
them. 

Yet  another  proposal  has  been  put  forward, 
namely,  compulsory  written  exercises  and  essays 
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on  the  work  of  each  semester  ;  these  to  be  duly 
read  and  judged  by  the  professors  and  docents, 
and  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  for  neglect  to  do 
such  work ;  that  is,  the  unprofitable  semester 
would  not  count  as  helping  to  make  up  the 
number  required  to  be  spent  at  the  University, 
before  admission  to  the  State  examinations. 

But  the  scientific  character  of  the  exercises 
and  other  work,  as  now  done  by  the  students, 
would  suffer  hopelessly  by  such  a  regulation, 
"  compelling  them  to  come  in."  The  smaller 
circle  who,  under  the  present  system,  are  eager 
for  work  and  devote  themselves  to  it,  would  lose 
their  opportunities,  while  the  professors  toiled  at 
the  joyless  and  fruitless  business  of  forcing  the 
others  to  produce  masses  of  mediocre  and  bad 
work,  like  so  many  schoolboys.  The  scheme 
has  already  been  tried  in  the  Faculty  of  Law 
(in  Prussia).  The  result  is  anything  but  happy 
for  the  professors,  who  are  compelled  to  give 
time  and  strength  to  correcting  thousands  of 
folio  pages  in  the  year,  the  commonplace,  com- 
pulsory work  of  students  who  would  shirk  it  if 
they  could ! 

As  Dr.  Paulsen  says :  if  these  duties  are 
thrown  upon  professors,  what  hope  is  there  that 
the  Universities  will  attract  and  hold  such  men 
as  Wolf  and  Boeckh,  Ranke  and  Waitz,  Savigny 
and  Gneist,  J.  Miiller  and  Helmholtz  i  Their 
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place  would  be  in  the  Academies,  and  the  loss 
of  their  great  services  as  teachers  and  guides  of 
the  younger  generation  would  be  felt  as  a  loss  to 
the  whole  German  people.  For  the  German 
University  is  democratic,  as  we  have  heard,  and 
as  we  see  by  the  place  it  takes  in  the  national  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  University,  if  it  is  not  to  revert  to  a  school, 
must  allow  freedom  of  study  and  effort,  and 
take  the  risks  of  freedom.  In  no  other  way  can 
it  approach  the  high  ideal  which  the  German 
University  strives  to  reach,  as  a  home  and  training 
ground  of  intellectual  independence. 

"  The  infallible  system  for  making  all  students 
reasonable,  hardworking  and  virtuous  men  is 
not  yet  invented."  The  German  system  does 
not  and  never  will  do  this.  But  the  experience 
of  other  countries  is  that  the  most  carefully 
framed  systems  of  supervision  and  control  give 
no  security  for  good  work.  The  perfect  Univer- 
sity, no  doubt,  would  combine  the  fullest  scien- 
tific opportunities  with  the  most  faultless  training 
for  the  gentleman  and  the  athlete.  But  we  are 
still  in  the  age  of  imperfection.  In  Germany 
the  words  Lehrfreiheit  and  Lernfreiheit  stand  as 
the  formula  of  a  system  that  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  its  aims  and  the  value  of  its  discipline 
by  a  century  of  splendid  success. 
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I.— EXTRACT  FROM  DR.  GREGORY  FOSTER'S 
REPORT  ON  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES. 

The  professors  and  teachers  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
conceive  that  their  main  function  is  to  direct  and  guide  the 
studies  of  their  students,  and  not  merely  to  give  them  formal 
lectures.  The  number  of  formal  lectures  now  given  is  very 
small,  and  the  tendency  is  for  them  to  diminish.  Such  formal 
lectures  as  are  given  are  followed  a  few  days  after  by  what 
are  known  as  "  quizzes."  These  are  conversation  classes,  in 
which  the  professor  or  one  of  his  assistants  converses  and  dis- 
cusses with  the  students  the  main  points  of  the  lecture  and  of 
the  reading  that  ought  to  have  been  done  in  connection  with 
the  lecture  and  the  difficulties  that  the  students  have  found. 
From  time  to  time,  within  the  discretion  of  the  lecturer,  and 
differing  according  to  the  need  of  the  subject,  written  work 
is  set  and  is  carefully  gone  over  in  most  cases  with  each  of 
the  students.  This  system,  which  is  becoming  the  general  one, 
results,  when  really  well  worked,  in  the  most  perfect  control 
of  the  student's  work,  in  uniting  what  have  been  called  in  this 
country  the  professorial  and  tutorial  systems,  and  in  bringing 
about  fruitful  co-operation  between  the  students  and  teachers, 
both  senior  and  junior,  of  each  department  concerned.  In 
order  to  carry  this  out  each  department  must  have  a  large  staff 
consisting  of  several  professors,  one  of  whom  acts  as  the 
director  or  head  of  the  department,  of  associates  or,  as  we  call 
them,  assistant  professors,  of  lecturers  and  tutors.  The  presence 
of  a  large  staff  makes  it  possible  to  divide  the  work  in  a  pro- 
ductive manner.    Some  members  may  be  devoted  entirely  to 
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graduate  and  advanced  work,  others  prefer  to  do  both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work,  and  others  again  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  undergraduate.  The  presence  of  these  three  kinds 
of  teachers  seems  to  give  strength  and  vitality  to  the  institutions. 
In  practice  each  department  would  have  about  two-thirds  of 
its  strength  engaged  in  advanced  work  and  capable  of  doing  it, 
while  the  remaining  third  is  not  so  engaged,  and  is  not  in  many 
cases  capable  of  undertaking  it. 

The  American  university  in  thus  treating  each  department 
of  learning  as  a  whole  instead  of  having,  as  in  England,  a 
number  of  teachers  attached  to  different  mstitutions,  each  having 
an  institutional  department  of  his  own,  is  able  to  organise  and 
develop  the  teaching  much  more  fully,  and  without  the  strain 
that  inevitably  results  from  the  separate  collegiate  system, 
whether  it  be  the  tutorial,  as  in  our  older  universities,  or  pro- 
fessorial, as  in  some  of  the  newer. 

Each  department  is  in  this  way  an  organic  whole.  Each 
teacher  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  that  particular  piece  of 
work  for  which  he  is  most  suited,  though  he  is  not  necessarily 
restricted  to  one  piece.  Thus  to  take  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics, which  is  with  us  often  a  vexed  question.  Owing  ta 
its  importance  almost  every  undergraduate  student  takes  at 
some  time  in  his  career  a  course  of  mathematics.  By  special 
division  of  the  work  among  the  members  of  the  mathematical 
staff,  the  universities  are  able  to  ensure  that  each  group 
of  students  gets  the  kind  of  mathematical  teaching  that  is  most 
suitable  to  his  requirements.  For  example,  one  or  two  members 
of  the  staff  will  be  entrusted  with  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
to  engineering  students,  but  will  not  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  teaching  those  students.  These  teachers  are  kept  in  touch 
through  their  colleagues  with  the  larger  general  aspects  of 
mathematical  teaching,  even  though  the  immediate  work  that 
they  have  in  hand  may  be  of  a  restricted  character. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  all  the  departments  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  according  as  the  staff  of  the  department  is  large 
or  small.  The  importance  of  this  unity  of  departmental 
organisation  in  the  university  is  as  great  for  the  teacher  as 
for  the  taught.  His  colleagues  exercise  a  modifying  influence 
on  the  teacher  who  is  inclined  to  cranks  and  fads,  both  in  his 
teaching  and  in  his  examining,  and  by  constant  intercourse  the 
work  of  all  the  members  of  the  department  becomes  unified 
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without  being  uniform.  With  such  an  organisation  as  this  the 
presence  of  an  outside  examiner  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
standard  is  unnecessary,  even  where  the  departmental  staff  is  a 
comparatively  small  one. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  American  universities  that 
the  man  who  is  fit  to  teach  is  also  to  be  trusted  to  examine  his 
own  students.  The  external  examiner  and  the  external  exami- 
nation system  is  practically  unknown  in  the  United  States.  The 
teachers  are  free,  and  being  free  they  are  enabled  to  give  to  their 
courses  a  breadth  and  depth  that  would  be  impossible  were 
they  hampered  by  the  knowledge  that  their  students  were  to  be 
tested  by  examiners  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  them. 

The  tests  and  examinations  for  undergraduate  students  leading 
to  the  bachelors'  degrees  are  conducted  almost  entirely  by  the 
individual  teachers,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  There 
may  be  abuses  from  time  to  time  by  individual  teachers,  but,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  discover,  the  evils  resulting  from  such 
occasional  abuses  are  less  great  and  certainly  less  widespread  than 
the  evils  of  the  examination  systems  of  the  British  universities. 
In  the  universities  of  the  States  there  seemed  to  be  an  atmosphere 
of  quiet  study  and  scholarly  work  which  is  apparently  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  session,  and  remains  undisturbed  by 
feverish  bursts  of  cramming  such  as  characterise  British  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  American  system  requires  elaborate  daily  care  and  the 
guiding,  watching,  and  recording  of  students'  progress,  but  that 
care  probably  does  not  involve  a  greater  expenditure  of  energy 
than  the  organisation  of  the  unwieldy  examination  system  of 
this  country.  Moreover,  as  it  is  spread  over  a  large  period  it 
cannot  involve  the  terrible  weariness  that  is  brought  about  by 
the  British  system. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  result  is  far  better.  When  the  American 
scheme  is  well  carried  out  it  ensures  continuous  and  steady 
work.  It  makes  "  slacking"  impossible,  and  thus  prevents 
waste  of  time  during  some  of  the  most  critical  and  valuable 
years  of  a  young  man's  life. 

The  influence  on  the  teacher  is  no  less  salutary  j  the  American 
teacher  thinks  of  his  functions  as  a  teacher  and  director  of 
studies,  while  the  British  teacher  is  driven  by  force  of  circum- 
stances to  conceive  and  direct  his  work  entirely  in  terms  of 
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examination.  As  long  as  examinations  control  the  teaching, 
whether  in  universities  or  schools  in  this  country,  so  long  will 
the  teaching  continue  to  be  academic  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined. 

From  what  I  saw  in  America  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
free  system  of  teaching  that  exists  there,  even  the  weak  teacher 
gives  stronger  guidance  to  his  pupils  and  produces  better  educa- 
tional results  than  he  does  here.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  American  system  the  teacher  is 
judged  by  the  standard  that  he  makes  for  himself,  while  with  us 
the  teacher  has  a  standard  imposed  upon  him  by  the  external 
examining  body,  which  is  almost  inevitably  a  standard  that  tests 
whether  the  pupils  have  obtained  the  information  to  be  found 
in  certain  prescribed  books.  For  the  English  teacher  with  a 
prescribed  amount  of  work  to  be  got  through  in  a  certain  time, 
whether  such  work  is  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  class  or  to  the 
teacher's  powers,  life  is  continual  rush.  There  is  no  time  to 
deal  in  educational  fashion  with  the  mistakes  of  his  pupils ; 
they  are  simply  told  that  they  are  wrong,  and  one  of  the  others 
is  set  to  put  them  right.  For  the  American  teacher  life  is  in 
comparison  a  leisurely  one.  He  makes  as  much  if  not  more 
educational  value  out  of  the  blunders  of  his  weaker  pupils  as 
out  of  the  correct  answers  of  the  stronger  ones.  He  cares  for 
the  development  of  his  class  as  a  whole,  and  not  mainly  for 
that  of  those  who  will  do  him  the  most  credit  in  answering 
the  questions  of  an  outsider. 
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II.— EXTRACT  FROM  R.  v.  IHERING'S  "SCHERZ 
UND  ERNST  IN  DER  JURISPRUDENZ." 
Leipzig,  1885.    Pp.  366 — 7. 

I  WISH  for  these  iibungen  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
student,  but  also  for  that  of  the  professor — as  a  corrective 
against  theoretical  one-sidedness.  He  must  himself  make  the 
application  of  what  he  teaches,  and  this  will  show  whether  it  is 
really  applicable.  He  will  then  convince  himself  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  expound  a  distinction  in  abstracto^  another  to  stand 
question  and  answer  about  it,  whereby  it  will  be  known  in 
concreto ;  that  it  is  easy  for  the  theorist  to  form  some  con- 
ception, a  different  thing  for  the  parties  to  prove  their  case  ;  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  answerable  for  logical  accuracy,  another  to 
undertake  for  the  practical  fitness  of  the  result.  I  speak  here 
from  experience.  For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  held  such 
a  pandekten-praktikum,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  of 
what  service  it  has  been  to  me.  It  has  become  a  second  nature 
to  me,  to  exemplify  every  legal  doctrine,  notion,  and  distinction 
in  a  concrete  case  ;  and  to  put  them  to  the  proof  so  as  to 
control  abstract  thought  by  casuistic. 

The  mere  exposition  of  legal  cases,  and  the  statement 
by  the  professor  of  his  decisions  on  them,  is  of  no  use. 
For  the  teacher  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  students,  these 
exercises  (iibungen)  attain  their  value  only  by  the  most 
active  and  freest  exchange  of  views  between  the  teacher  and 
the  students.  The  teacher  must  not  only  allow,  but  must 
require  his  conclusions  to  be  contested,  and  their  refutation  to 
be  attempted  :  must  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  auditors, 
just  as  if  he  and  they  were  members  of  one  judicial  body — 
not  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  but  the  weight  of  the  reasons, 
must  ultimately  decide.  When  these  exercises  are  so  con- 
ducted they  are  for  both  professor  and  students  alike 
serviceable  and  stimulating.  On  me  they  exert,  even  to  the 
present  day,  the  highest  attraction  ;  it  is  to  me  a  pleasure  to 
hold  them  ;  and  I  will  not  suppress  the  confession  that  I  have 
not  seldom  been  made  by  a  clever  student  to  see  some  point 
which  before  I  had  overlooked. 
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